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ness and cohesion. In the consideration of these units, the author describes 
the general characteristics of the area and its population in each case, and 
presents a detailed analysis of at least one actual unit with which he has been 
identified. Other special units described from the point of view of their 
adaptability to social and economic organization are the township, the New 
England town, the typical country community of the southern states, and a 
special type of unit known as the North CaroUna Incorporation Plan. With 
the exception of the New England town, which appears to be well adapted to 
community organization by virtue of the fact that the town is usually a natural 
community, these latter units are subject to the same sort of limitations noted 
in the discussion of the trade area, small school district, and parish. 

In the end the author finds the most promising conditions as regards rural 
community organization in the consolidated school district. In general, it is 
found that consolidated districts are outlined more in conformity with natiural, 
socio-economic imits of population, and the farmers appear to recognize this 
district as the center of their social, economic, and religious activities. Such 
a district is usually organized about a village, town, or trade center, includes a 
sufficient population to insure adequate social leadership, sufficient wealth to 
maintain effective social institutions, such as the high school, and makes 
possible the kind of activities that the farmer's standard of living and attitude 
of mind demand. In addition to a detailed description of certain districts of 
this tjfpe, the author presents the statements of county superintendents and 
other authorities in different states relative to the community value of the 
consolidated school district. 

The study has evidently been carefully made, and sufficient concrete 

material is presented to enable the reader to visuaUze the situation in each 

unit described. Besides its value to those interested in the problems of rural 

community organization, the discussion has a direct bearing upon many of the 

specifically educational problems of rural life. ,^ „ ,, 

N. B. Henry 



An analysis of projessional work for women. —"Yhe readjustments made 
necessary in the labor market by the post-war business depression have brought 
f orth'a large number of writings on the topic of occupational guidance. Unfortu- 
nately, many of the recent publications are not the result of a scientific search 
for facts and principles. The immediate situation has been too frequently 
assumed to be both normal and static. 

It is encouraging to note the appearance of a new and scholarly voliune' 
dealing with professional work for women. The Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union of Boston is the organization sponsoring the preparation of 
this analytical study. This volume brings down to date, and adds to, the 
information for prospective women professional workers which was included 
in a much earlier publication entitled, Vocations for the Trained Woman, Part I. 

' Elizabeth Kemper Adams, Women Professional Workers. New York : Mac- 
millan Co., Pp. xiv-l-467. 
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The comprehensive purpose of the present work is indicated by the following 
prefatory statement: 

It is designed, first, for the thoughtful undergraduate who is trying to select her 
occupation, or having selected it, trying to see its professional and social relations; 
second, for the young woman two or three years out of college or school who has 
drifted into a "dead-end" occupation or from one occupation to another, and is now 
trying to get her bearings and to take a longer view; third, for teachers and administra- 
tors in colleges and schools — deans, principals, vocational advisers, and so on — ^who 
are seeking a broader basis in fact and outlook in their dealings with young people; 
fourth, for employers who are increasingly turning to the colleges and professional 
schools for young men and young women workers; fifth, for men and women every- 
where who are considering the scope and nature of the professions and the implications 
of the new participation of women in the worlds of inquiry and affairs [p. ix]. 

Miss Adams, not content to limit her discussion to the static elements in 
professional work, has ventured to prophesy far-reaching changes in certain 
vocations. Doubtless her predictions are based on the best evidence available 
at present. Such questions as marriage and the professional woman have been 
frankly presented. It is significant that "a growing number of professional 
married couples — ^most of them young — are working out the problem together, 

making a genuine contribution to social adjustment The working out 

of simpler standards of hving and household routine, the better understanding 
of the principles and practices governing physical and mental health in children, 
are making it practicable as well as desirable to meet both sets of obligations 
and to have one reinforce instead of hindering the other" (pp. 31-33). 

The author's discussion of professional opportunities in pubhc health 
service is pointed and, no doubt, sanely prophetic. Her two chapters entitled 
"Food and Living Services" show a weU-defined tendency to make truly 
professional certain vocations that were once known to connote the menial. 
The overstimulated profession of personnel management is carefully outlined, 
and representative salary schedules are submitted. Teaching and other forms 
of educational services are critically analyzed. The author believes the time 
is ripe for a real professional spirit among teachers. In a word. Miss Adams 
has made a scholarly, yet concise, contribution to the solution of the economic 
problems of the ambitious and superior woman of today. 

G. M. HOYT 

A new book on statistical psychology. — Dr. William Brown's well-known 
text on mental measurements has been revised and expanded to form a second 
edition' by the same title. The alterations and additions are largely the work 
of Professor Godfrey H. Thompson who now appears with Dr. Brown as 
co-author. A first impression on reading the book is that it is a great improve- 
ment over the early edition, and also that Dr. Brown was fortunate in secur- 

» William Brown and Godfrey Thompson, The Essentials of Mental Measure- 
ment. London, England: Cambridge University Press, 1921. Pp. viii-|-2i6. 



